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the French in his kingdom; he even travelled to Portsmouth to supervise the
naval preparations. When the opposition tried to embarrass North by criticising
the length of time taken by the fleet in putting out to sea George administered
a splendid rebuke: " It is very absurd in gentlemen unacquainted with the
immense detail of naval affairs to trouble the House of Commons with matters
totally foreign to the truth; if I was now writing from my own ideas only I
should be as absurd as them ; but Keppel, Pallisser, Parker, and Hood are men
whose knowledge in that science may be trusted/'

Defeat brought despondency to the country, and North's position in
parliament grew slowly weaker. A defeat in the Commons badly rattled the
prime minister, and he at once informed George that "it is become too clear
that they no longer wish to see Lord North." The king tried to encourage
him: " I am convinced," he wrote, " this country will never regain a proper
tone unless ministers as in the reign of King William will not mind now and
then being in a minority, particularly on subjects that have always carried some
weight with popular opinions." North's despondency, however, troubled the
king, and eventually tried his patience. " Nothing advantageous can be
obtained without some hazard," he observed; but in his heart of hearts he
knew that North was too dispirited to initiate a policy of resolution.

The war, in which both France and Spain were now allies of the colonies,
was allowed to drag miserably on; and when news came that Cornwallis had
surrendered at Yorktown (October 1781) North's courage completely deserted
him. " O God, it is all over ! " he said with the greatest emotion to Germaine
who brought him the news of the disaster. George, on the other hand, never
for a moment lost heart, though he felt the blow to British prestige as keenly
as North. " Many men," he wrote to North, " choose rather to despond on
difficulties than see how to get out of them. . . . With the assistance of parlia-
ment I do not doubt if measures are well concerted a good end may yet be made
to this war, but if we despond certain ruin ensues." North never recovered
from the news of Yorktown ; and in February 1782, when an opposition resolu-
tion to the effect that "the war on the Continent of North America might no
longer be pursued for the impracticable purpose of reducing the inhabitants
of that country to obedience " was carried, he wrote to advise George to
" see as soon as possible what other system can be found," since the opposition
victory clearly demonstrated that " the House of Commons seems now to have
withdrawn their confidence from Lord North."

The only way out of the difficulty was either to effect a ministerial reshuffle
or to ask the opposition leaders to form a government. The former alternative
was found to be impracticable, and George was so obstinately hostile to the
latter that he even threatened to abdicate in favour of the Prince of Wales.
North pleaded with him not to take such a hasty step : " where an absolute